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NURSING NOTES 
Army NURSING. 

F the recommendations which have been made 
with regard to the training of nursing orderlies 

in the Army hospitals receive final approval, the 
standard of efficiency in this important part of 
the work of the rank and file of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps is likely to improve materially. 
Of those already engaged, many are very 
intelligent, the majority very willing, and some 
excellent male nurses in all ways. But it has 
long been recognised that the average ability is 
not as high as it should be, nor has it been diffi- 
cult for those who have watched matters to detect 
where the sources of weakness lie. The initial 
training given to the men has been insufficient, 
and there has been little or nothing to make ward 
work attractive to them, and thus encourage 
them to improve their knowledge. It is now pro- 
posed to divide all the N.C. officers and men of 
the corps into sections, one of the latter being a 
nursing section. Men drafted into this are, after 
receiving a first course of instruction at Alder- 
shot, not to be distributed forthwith to other hos- 
pitals, as now, but to be sent to certain special 
military hospitals, some of which are in England, 
some in Ireland, and some in the Mediterranean. 
In these they are to receive a further period of 
training at the hands of the matron; until this is 
complete they are not to be considered proficient, 
and no other duties are to be allowed to interrupt 
it. In addition, those selected for the nursing 
section are to receive sixpence a day over and 
above the corps’ pay of their rank, and to be 
relieved from sweeping and other rough work, 
other than in the wards themselves. Both 
sources of weakness, therefore, appear to be met 
by this scheme, and if, in addition, it is made 
possible for the men to rise to the top while still 
connected with ward work proper, its adop- 
cannot fail to bring about great improve- 


Poor Law NURSING. 


Ir boards of guardians kept themselves more 
touch with the nursing world, they would be 
are that no amount of regulations will retain 
irse in a position in which she is not working 
her own satisfaction. Not long ago the Atcham 
guardians explained to candidates that, with a 
ew to discourage frequent changes in the nurs- 
g staff they would not in future bind them- 
lves to give a testimonial under a year of ser- 
In spite of this rather unusual system, two 





re signations were rect ived by the Board recently : 
one from a nurse who had been lately appointed, 
but who found herself unable to work with two 
other fellow-nurses whom she named This 
nurse wished to leave with the least possible 
delay, in spite of the fact that by so doing she 
would sacrifice a month’s salary. We strongly 
disapprove of constant changes, more from the 
poor patient’s than the nurse’s point of view 
simply because the patients are, though we are 
sometimes apt to forget the fact, the really im- 
portant factor in the whole que stion, and chronic 
cases suffer especially from a frequent change of 
nurses. But we cannot be surprised that any 
threat regarding testimonials has had little effect 
on nurses who are not happy in their surround- 
ings. 

Nor can we agree with a member of the Board 
who remarked ‘‘ that there was something strange 
in this constant changing of nurses.’’ All nurs- 
ing committees know that unless they can give 
time and thought to the subject they will not, 
in these days, retain a good staff of nurses. There 
are many inherent drawbacks in Poor Law nurs- 
ing, and guardians would do wisely to consider 
their position, keeping in mind the fact that the 
present supply of good nurses is not, in any 
branch, equal to the demand. We note that the 
chairman and a lady guardian have been asked 
‘* to go into the question with the master.’’ No 
suggestion is made that the medical officer and 
superintendent nurse should be consulted, and 
yet the opinion of both these officials should be 
of value in a matter so closely affecting their 
special work and responsibilities. 

We would venture to offer the following prac- 
tical suggestion to the Atcham Board of Guar- 
dians, assuming that they are really anxious to 
make their infirmary a more popular one. Let 
them appoint a committee of not more than 
three of their members to visit and report on the 
system at work in those union infirmaries of size 
similar to their own—we will willingly supply a 
list of the which are known to retain a 
good staff of nurses for considerable periods 
When the committee reports on the methods 
adopted, the Atcham Board would do well to 
consider what practical steps they will adopt to 
make their own infirmary attractive 

No mechanical devices, such as the 
will keep the best 
service in which they are not comparatively 
happy and contented It will be found well 
worth some time and trouble to accomplish this 
useful piece of work. 
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AMERICAN NURSES. 
\merica felt that they 
friend when Professor Osler was 
appointed to the Regius Professorship of Medicine 
at Oxford The Alumnz nurses connected with 
Johns Hopkins Hospital subscribed for a desk-set 

lver, consisting of a tray with capacious ink- 
blotter, stick-file, 


L’ROFESSOR OSLER AND 
NURSES i 


uable 


were losing 


bottles and pen-tray, pens, a 


er had himself expressed a wish to meet 
the nurses before his departure, and Miss Nutting 

nged a very delightful reception in the 
at which Dr. Osler spoke a few 


ra , words He subsequently sent his 
st the graduates in the following lette1 

| pl ite their nd thought of me more than 

' express. My relations with the nurses 


Wavs Der so pleasant, ind I have always 


t the importance of their work, that this 
of tl r love and esteem touches me 
| ‘hey will continue to have my sincere 
st in their work. Do express to the gradu- 

} rtfelt tl S 


} e body é v individual, has 

SSiOl I t} ise of Boards of 

G s, the fear o lual control ippears 
t I spe il bogey For this reason the Hull 
Gual s, ha ¢ built a new nurses’ home, have 
visdom decided that the privilege of 

s house doo should be refused. The 
req tl superintendent nurs that a 
! rses and their visitors should be 
hou was ther I not grant d at 

nt meeting, although it had been approved 

1 | rtain wise restrictions bv the staff com- 
} t li Te 1 reso on was passed that 
ndarv wall | extended, thus 





! Tront ntrance to the workhous« 


By tl is ] in the nurses wiil have to go throug 


the lodge gates of the workhouse each time the 
go on d nd their entrances and exits will 
signed in the register by an inmate. This, we 
bound to sa\ s an irritating and unnecessa 
proionga mm « n old and ob} ctional le Syste1 


Hull Guardians will hav: 


On sense t s | their resolution at 

! pOSSIDI! date 

B ing a hew home they would | 
D n wise to count the cost, not alone in pou 
sterling, but in the need for reorganisation of 
partn ts Separation of the nursing staff 
\ ! s contro would lead to tar more 
monious working than any other measur 

It is odd to note how guardians fail to se 
responsible &@ ithority in each department Is 
best form of good organisation Each Boa 
able to make their own arrangements in any 
undertaking und ti Local Government B« 
is very compliant; but, like frightened child) 
thev cling to the authority of the workh« 


master as their last word in a fresh adjustn 


of conditions How often, in reading tl 
heated discussions ’’ on some question wl 
sim pts requires common sense and obser, 


for its settlement, we long for the spi 


Dickens to come again, so as to wither with 
inimitable satire the petty strife of tongues wl 
at present waste time and temper in our boar 
rooms, and lose many good workers for our s 
poor , 
Poor LAw NursinG REFORM 

We are glad to note that at the recent 
Northern Poor Law Conference, Mrs. Croppe1 
experience as a guardian led her to agree with 
two main points of reform long advocated by t 


Workhouse Nursing Association. These are (1 
the amalgamation of the sick from sma 
workhouses into an institution specia 
suited for their care; and (2) a cha 
in the law which at present gives to t 


workhouse matron (amongst her numerous oth¢ 

duties) the care of the sick. These questions hav 

both been amply discussed, and they never fa 
undue 

official circles. To the unprejudiced 

they simply appear somewhat 


to rouse a seemingly amount of heat 
opserve 
obvious details 


organisation, which time inevit 
Dealing with the first, it is clea 


ably de mands £ 
that in very small workhouses the 
few to attract and retain the 
good nurses, and that several county institutior 
would give to the sick the essentials of prope 
nursing, efficient medical attendance, and 
hygienic surroundings, all of which are not eas; 
to obtain n small old-fashioned workhouses 
The cost would be slightly higher, but an in 
portant saving would undoubtedly be effected in 
l] to patients with mortal 


much needless suffer ng 


an alteration in 


cases are to 


services of re all: 


or chronic disease 

The second change aimed at is so clearly neces 
sary that we are only surprised it has been s 
long cdelaved \ trained nurse under the Poo! 
Law is 


expe cted to do with graciousness and tact 
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iired to set the Poor Law Nursing Service in 


N a recent communication to the British 
Medical Journal, Dr. C. B. Plowright, of 


ryt} 


i 


hough it sometimes resembles the common 
shroom, A Phalloides is never anything else 
white beneath the cap, where, as is gene rally 
wn, the mushroom is pink, purplish-brown, 
black. On the top A. Phalloides is frequently 
rly white, but one can almost always see 
es ol yeilowish-green, especially about the 
gin. The stem of the mushroom is nearly 
ndrical—that is to say, nearly as thick above 
t is below—but the stem of phalloides is 
avs bulbous, and springs out ot ‘a cup made 
the upper part of the bulb—the so-called 
oison-cup.’’ The cup-like base of the stem, 


at no other service demands, namely, to place 
r professional skill under the rule of a matron 


in most cases, has received no training 


a nurse. The = order which fives to the 
chouse matron the care of the sick was passe d 
n trained nursing did not exist It is clear 


it a fundamental change of organisation is re- 


h a position as will ensure to it a proper supply 
ficient nurses. 





MEDICAL NOTES 


'TOADSTOOL POISONING. 


g’s Lynn, has drawn attention to some 
mon misapprehensions with regard to toad- 
poisoning. He points out that the majority 
ingi are, like the mushroom, edible if pro- 
ly cooked, and that nearly all cases of toad- 
| poisoning—and these during the autumn 
hs are not few—are due to one particular 
rus called Amanita Phalloide 8. 
he recognition of A. Phalloides and its imme- 
allies 1s, he considers, not difficult 


permanently white cills, its shining pale 
nish or yellowish-white top, and the fact 
it never grows far away from trees, especi- 
oak trees, should enable anyone to recognise 


most virulent fungus. There is one mors 
to be remembered about phalloide 8, 
ly that it will ‘* peel’? almost as well as 
mmon mushroon 
poisonous principl n this fungus is a 
imin. The symptoms which it causes 
ly do not come on for several hours 
the fungus has been eaten, and resemble 
or ptomaine poisol ing, it asmuch as that 
msist mainly in vomiting, colicky purging, 
laps There is no sp il antidot but 
s na castor oil ar ot ¢ rs Ind ited 
s vomiting and purging have « rred before 
nt has first ome inder medical atten- 
ermanganate of potash, however, seems 
lise any poisoning which may remain in 
stomach 
re are some other toadstools which occa- 
produce poisonous symptoms, but it is 


ilt to mistake them for mushrooms: the 
ple upon which they depend for their 


nous action is musearin. for which atropin 
antidote. 


Rip Van WINKLE 
ly appears that, if we wish to « scape an attack 
of cholera, all we have to do is to go about with 
a piece of copper hanging round our necks unde! 


our garments Thanks to its attrition against our 
skins, we shall absorb (in ten seconds, ten days 
ten months, or a thousand years?) so much of 


the metal that a cholera microbe will not even 
look at us, much less venture to take up lodgment 
in our persons. In short, a copper disc round 
the neck is a preventative of cholera as sure as it 
is simple. For this useful piece of information 
we are indebted to a correspond nt of the Morn 
ing Post, and it is, indeed, glad tidings In spite 
of the fact that we are well aware that cholera is 
not an infectious, but a water-borne disease, we 
were feeling a bit nervous at the thought of pos 
sibly being called upon to attend a case, but we 
now breathe a sigh of relief Some sceptical per 
sons, of course, might feel disposed to doubt the in- 
formation, but that would be absurd More than 
a hundred years ago someone not only drew at 
tention to the value of this preventative, but got 
his knowledge printed in a book, and everybody 
knows that anything in print is necessarily true 
We recognised that for ourselves when first we 


read Grimm’s Fairy Tales But, besides this 
the writer of the letter has proved the value of 
the preventative himself. Decorated with one of 


these discs, he was so brave as to visit St. Peters- 
burg in 1894, a time when, thanks to the ex 
istence ot a few cholera cases, it was alm st as 


dangerous to go there as to cross Regent Street 
under the protection ot a policeman And vet 


this courageous person returned alive to te ll the 
tale! What further proof could possibly be r 
quired? Full directions for using the preventative 
are given. It must be a round disc the size of 
half-a-crown, and one sixteenth of an inch thicl 
and must hang next the skin two inches above 
the navel Equally cood results, ot course, can- 
not be expected from simply converting the 
balance of one’s salary into ‘‘ coppers,’’ and carry- 
ing it about ina skirt pocket, even if the balance 
should be as much as Aa shilling ; so the directions 
eiven should be carefully observed Otherwise 


perhaps, the whole thing might go wron; nd 


possibly even attract cholera instead of keepll 


t off. much as an ill-placed lightning conductor 


ads to the ruin of a house it is intended to pro 
tect Very thoughtfully, too, the writer tells us 
where we can buy dises of tl right s nd 
shay ind we only hope the proprietors of tl 
sho} as much obliged to him for the advertis 

nent as wv ire for the information Finally, | 
vives us the assurance of his full name and i 
lress I} ormer is not Rip van Wink! | 
th ittel s Wimpol street He is cr} M.D 
ifter his name, but with curious modesty omits 
to mentions that this proof of his attainments is 
of genuine Chicago origin 


PAIN IN GYNZECOLOG) 
IN a post-graduate lectur given by Dr 
Cuthbert Lockyer at the Samaritan Hospital ior 
Women. and reported by the Practitioner ! 





** Pain in Gynecological Practice,’’ we find a 
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peritonitis may Db p! ent a over the abdomen 
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scapula or over the sacrum and iliac crests In 
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inflamed I 





up the skin between the 
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I | vi pal 
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d. This 
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pressure, 
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can be 
there- 


re direct pressure 


nembrane, and is, 








f local and not referred Dr. Lockyer con- 
t ~ Therefore note this reat difference : 
firm steady pressure will relieve reflex abdominal 
tender but in peritonitis it will cause in- 
tel pail 
Il. A Note on Dysmenorrhcea 
Dr. Li r points out that if the pain occurs 
it the same time as the flow begins, it is prob- 
| le i ! 1used DY some condition ot the 
! ul is polypus or catarrh, and, ther 
f can | ssfully treated 
If, on tl tl hand, the pain precedes the 
low by several days, it is generally associated 
tl wea ervous system, and the generalisa- 
tion of pain and tenderness increases till the flow 
W | tab] ied lr} abdominal and knee re 
flexes ar ilso exaggerated These cases are very 
lificult to treat su s is the whole net 
\ vst t fault \nemia s also a 
mmo! se of such generalisation of pair 
rll me! tion nd tl patient will the 
I n « not or th WW ! ut also the 
pper d 1 e ba f the head and 
t} eS 
) nsiders these ses, with one 
t treated by Weir Mitcl s Rest 
{ ! ! } i ou l} one exceptio1 
his rul vl) ncholia has 
ly 
I " N rHe | In d I the u t 
1, Dr. Jarman related an instance of per 
na | I S W he viministerin 
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t \ f pse ( r ot 
r nd ted, and tl 
1 é lhe I ! hd age th 
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under Dy irgeons and gyna ( ts 1 the con 
tra r the t liseases which 
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POST-GRADUATE 


ASIATIC ( 


i the disease we are to discuss on this occa 
S101 we most of us, forty years ag 
Knew : 


a aeat more than we ao t 


HOLERA. 


cood ae al less ! This A 


a paradox, al 


and all of us—a 


aay, 


sertion 1S, Ol \ 


course, somewhat o! 
tore 1t can be 
that, 
every other 


is not easy to make in 


requires qualification be accepte 
But it is none the 

Ky clish indeed, 
that it 
ent which is absolutely and not mere! 
relative ly true, and, therefore, stands in need 
no qu ilification or other addendum. 

y, or more accurately, thirty-eight, yea 
ago our knowledge of the occurrences during t!} 
widespread epidemic of the disease in Englai 
in 1866 was fresh, and memories of those whi 
had preceded it had not died out. It was 
familiar enemy; we knew personally what 
could do—what it was like It had been in o 
midst; there semed no particular reason wh, 
it should not come again; its very name frightened 
did not know how to meet it. 

What do we know and what should we fe 
about it to-day? That is the point which vy 
are now to consider. It will be seen that thoug! 
in one sense, few of us know or are ever likely 
know as much of the disease as we did, it 
another sense we all know or can know a ve! 
creat deal more than we ever did before; for n 
both the of the disease and the means 
meeting it have both been most accurately de- 


worse tor because ti 


language 


so constructed 


us, since we 


cause 
termined 
THE CAUSE OF DISEASE. 
Ir will be better, however, if, 
studies, we take things seriatim. 
It may be said of the majority of epidem 
accompanied by striking mortality 
have any knowledge to-day, that if tl 
ecords of the world be examined, cl] 
occurrence can be traced 


rH! 


as in our other 


diseases 
which we 
historical 1 


nstanees of their 


very early times. But this is only doubtful 
true of cholera In any case, the disease see? 
to have attracted little attention until about 1' 


and it was only in 1817 that, so 
] at epidemic occurred 
Since then, that country—its indigen 


as we know the first gre 





hon has never been free from it; epidemics a 
rly vents The first cases occurred i 
Europe in 1826, and since then extensive e] 
demies have broken out on at least eight oce: 
sions, the disease following the lines of hun 
traffic, whether by sea or land. England has be 
vaded thi ti s r four times if the unir 
porta ] ikKS WI! no rred Grimsby 
neignt ng places in 1892 are to be u 
i. oe last great epidemic in_ westet 
rope was that at Hamburg in 1893, wher 
normous number of lives was lost 


But before we go any further 
settle what we mean by 


characteristics? Purging, 


we had bett 
cholera. What 
vomiting, cramps, al 


are 


collapse 


two C’s, a P, anda V. But surely thes 
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may be due to other causes than cholera? Cer- 
ly they may; and the master word required 
the Comma bacillus of Koch—another C. 
en this is to be found in the bowel discharges, 
P, and the V, and the three C’s together 
pell nothing else but cholera—true cholera, un- 
ualified by any of the words on to which the 
1 is sometimes loosely tacked. 
bacillus many points of in- 
est about it. Properly speaking, it is a spiril- 
vibrio, the spirillum cholere, a curly, 
microscopic organism of indefinite 
ngth; and ‘* comma bacillus ’’ is merely a nick- 
It has gained it because, when seen under 
microscope, it is usually found broken up into 
yments. Single fragments look like so many 
mmas, double ones like the letter S. 
It flourishes chiefly in warm weather, and is 
sy to breed artificially, but, considering its 
powers for evil, it is itself most remarkably vul- 
rable. Its powers of offence are appalling; its 
powers of defence beneath contempt. 
lt simply loathes dryness, acidity, and its 
usin microbes. And with very good reason; 
first two kill it, so to speak, *‘ on sight,’’ 
nd the other after a combat of a very few days. 
In short, it more readily yields up its life than 
most any other known micro-organism. 
What its true habitat in nature may be we do 
not know. Probably it is damp, foul soil. In 
man it occupies the small and large intestine. 
It gains access thereto by means of drinking- 
water or infected food; for instance, milk kept 
a pail which has been washed with infected 
water, or anything on which a dirt-loving fly may 
have settled, or on to which infected half-dried 
dust may have been blown. It leaves the human 
body in the intestinal discharges only, and thus 
differs from the bacillus Typhosus, which also 
passes out in the urine, and possibly in the per- 
spiration and saliva. 


comma has 


n or 


rascrew, 


me. 


CLINICAL PICTURE. 


WE have already mentioned the characteristic 
symptoms of the disease, andif you have to nurse 
typical case you will observe much the follow- 


ing sequence of events. 


I 


Y 


[In from two to six days after exposure to in- 
tion, your patient, without previous warning, 
have found himself seized with sudden 


liarrheea. At first the motions will have been of 
ordinary feculent nature, but very soon, and 
rtainly by the time he your hands, 
irging of a peculiar character will have com- 
need. He will enormous quantities of 
paratively colourless fluid, to which the term 
ice Water ’’ stool has been applied. If placed 

ll, narrow vessel and allowed to stand, it 
noted that this fluid divides into two 
rs, the upper of which is opalescent but clear, 

| the lower more milky and full of flakes of 
cus and detritus. In spite of the frequency 
th which motions of this character are passed 
| the force with which they are shot out, you 
| note that apparently they give little pain. 


reaches 


pass 





Close on the heels of the purging, or along with 
it, will come the vomiting already mentioned 
This, too, is peculiar; the quantity of fluid which 


continues to be ejected from an apparently 
empty stomach will astonish you, and your 
patient, when not actually sick, will be fre- 


quently and painfully retching. 

At the same time he will suffer from most paintul 
cramps. Usually, these affect mainly the calves 
of the legs, but, occasionally, every muscle in 
the body seems attacked. Intense 
another point you will note, and correctly ascribe 
to the need of replacing the immense quantities 
of fluid expelled from the stomach and bowel. 
Possibly, though not so certainly, the partial or 
complete suppression of urine observable may b« 
similarly explained. 

Considering the violence of all these symptoms 
you will be quite prepared to find your patient 
growing more and more obviously ill, and in from 
two to twelve hours, according to his powers of 
resistance, he will pass into the second stage, 
that of collapse. 

His body, drained of all fluid, is shrunken, his 
face pinched, his eyes half-closed, sunken in their 
sockets, and surrounded by dark rings, his nose 
blue and pointed, his teeth foul, his tongue cold, 
his body covered with a clammy sweat. Is he 
still alive? But for an occasional retch, a pass- 
ing cramp, an unconscious action of the bowel, 
you can hardly tell, for his respiration is so 
shallow, his pulse imperceptible. His tempera- 
ture? You cannot find he has one; it far 
below normal. If you rouse him, he answers in 
a whispering, husky voice, but his mind seems 
fairly clear. 

This is the crucial period, and thus he 
remain for from only an hour or two to a couple 
of days. 

If he is to recover, more marked signs of life 
will sooner or later return, the pulse improve, 
and the temperature But even then re- 
covery is not assured, for this period of reaction 
is not without its risks. High fever may super- 
vene, acute nephritis show itself, or edema ol 
the lungs. In any he is likely to remain 
extraordinarily weak for several days, and there 
may be inflammation of a joint, of the parotid 
cland, or a local bed-sore. 
Ordinary diarrheea, likewise, give trouble, 
may prove utterly upset. 
may be protracted 

this reaction 
described may 

stupor and life 
The chances are about equal. 
" 1 j to be 
is not always abrupt 


Te lings ol 


thirst is 


1S 8O 


may 


rise. 


Case, 


such 


may 


cangrene, as a 


and his digestion 
He nee conval scence 
On the other hand, 
occurring, the state of 
simply be intensive, 
quietly flicker out. 
This is a typical case, an 
bered that the 
may be premoni 
in only after 


instead of 
collapse 


supervene, 


remem- 

There 
and the 
some f ordinary 
Similarly, too, there 
are many varieties in the course; th patient may 
collapse and die at the very beginning, after 
practically diarrhea at all—the so-called 
cholera-sicca, or dry cholera; he may recover 
without collapse after moderate vomiting and 


l it is 
onset 


1] - 
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purging beg adavs oO 
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ind ha ] ! 
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i t | nough of it 
ee di 
i “i deal to sta 
t i I nserve tl 
| sh his sufferings nd 
i mparat brie ! 
{ rnateria of 1 victory 
hic n ] is 1 ses 1s 
things that vou de 
‘ red is vou stened 
} é VI ise 
t nt tl Hirst stag is q let 
m the need of 
pport s | las he retches 
} thirst sips of hot water, by 
nvthir tl our experience 
SOT! til Ss Ss ful I other 
stop tl ramps yo Cal 
1 friction with soap or some 
ts turn him trom side to 
} t} risk of wdema of the lungs 
that vou al ng to } ill hin 
mber tl chat of a bed-sort 
» his cu on by hot bottles 
tremities, by friction with lit 
to restol rhe CLIO} ot the 
hot compresses over the loins If 
| him through the second 
! icTLol stag your tas will be 
) ! tl possible complications 
ned will | to be met, and all 
ling w be called into play. In 
his, } ! directed by vour 
! ssist hin ! adminis 
more sti medicinal kind 
r second periods. Thus, to r 
fluids he n sh to give sub 
of 1 S ! solution, o1 
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! lk ind hold th 
! i l ont i i nes tron 
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to divert the patient s attention, or stop the Ik 








for a minut [The solution in the can should | { 
hot, say 110 Fahr., and with care you n 

vet in a great deal and have much retained 
what you want Cantani even aims at reac] 

ng the sn ntesti ind this may be poss 
the la | owel « un exhausted che 

patient A 
Other uu ons 1 may hav to give 

orau sti int hvpodermies,. sucl is stl 


ou Dut if ye cive the latte! do no ioreg 
send it well into the muscle of the buttock 
thigh ind not m« inder the skin 

Lastly I tl worst comes to the worst, ¢ 
thing Tails and deatl occurs, complete : 
final ministrations promptly; for in this disea 
postmortem rigor sets in with extrem: rapidit " 
Nor be surprised if you note that some port : 
of his body is as strikingly warm as before it w ‘ 
striking cold, for a rise of temperature imn 


A rectal observ 
will often show a sudden jun 
to what in 


would be high fevei | 


ath is commo! 


from subnormal 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


His disease 1S decidedly one ot those in wl 


prevention is better than cure; 
bette In the 
mortality 

ditions, at 
+4 


persons attacked may De 


distinctly ve 
favourable 
rate is high, and 

least five out of every t 
; expected to die. B 
let this consideration dishearten you; 
it worth while with cholera, as it is not with 


deat 


much most circun 


undat 


t Tc 
Stances 


ordinary Col 


ases, to keep 
to the ve ry last 
and old succumb more readily th: | 
at the intermediate periods of life, and alc 
holics, as well as pregnant women, and persons 
kuiney or liver stand the diseas 
badly Worry or any ol depress¢ 

health may predispose to attack, and, similarly 

good di 


up your struggle against 


gasp 





The young 


aisease 


Cause 


gvestion may enable a person to escape ul 


seathe ad. for th comma | acillus cannot fa 
CAastric lie any better than other acids hh 
addition, personal factors seem to count for som: 
thing; thus during an epidemic, the m 
reanism mav be found in the stools of pers 
who are ~ ! ly | it il] \oreove1 it | 
Db ! isserted, th some show of reason, th: 
vhat has bee lled the ‘‘ genius epidemicus 





nust exist before the disease can get a real he 
! ‘ s this means anvthineg 
means that there must be a general tendency 
the time towards diarrheal diseases ly 
is t seems ! n that in cholera times ai 
t del to diarrhea should be treated at on 
. , 
Pra illy howevel! O rrence or 1! 
ri : ach te Se F 
) < i piaen ane its arres lil U 


pl Ss ¢ the lit? i? cu rded and upon tl 
care with which evervthing which passes fro 
the patient’s intestine is disinfected. For we n 
know that the disease is in no wa infectious 

that its cause is the comma bacillus alone 
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that this is present in the intestinal discharge 


lhe responsibility which will rest upon you as 
rses is therefore great You will take care 
at all soiled bedding, sheets, and other articles 
re stored, pending final treatment by boiling or 
im disinfection, in a 5 per cent. carbolic acid or 
ther bactericidal solution. The stools you will 


it like typhoid stools, and without delay; 1 
w-dust is available, you can mix it with the 
ols and burn them As for yourselves, your 
~ il Safety from everything but great tatigue 
ensured by the most scrupulous personal 

; I 
il hess In case ot doubt the taking ot ten 


yps of dilute sulphuric acid, three or four times 
will, for the reasons already indicated De 
step in the right direction. 
Before we separate, one last point may be men 
med Haftkine’s a 
. : 
may have heard, 


nticholera serum, of which 
has apparently considerabl 
ue, but it is merely prophylactic 
‘ination not curative. 


like ordinary 





RESISTANCE TO COLD! 


S the respiratory diseases are in the most 
feo due to the primary ‘‘ catching cold,’’ 
i prevention of the latter, naturally, is in build- 
gy up the body-resistance to cold, and this 
rther reduces itself to attention to the skin, as 
it is due to dilated superficial vessels and profuse 
perspiration, brought about by too heavy clothing, 
hat the resistance to cold is lessened. 

Danip clothing, as We 1] as a damp skin, causes 
he body to be affected harmfully by the cold. 
\ecording to Pettenkofer, there is as much 
at necessary to disperse an ounce and a half 

water in wet stockings, as would melt half a 
pound of ice. Too warm clothing is doubly 
uwmful in that it not only induces weakened re- 
sistance of surface vessels, but also causes extra 

rspiration. 

It is surprising that, notwithstanding the re- 
arkable and manifest immunity against respira- 
ry troubles of those hardened against attacks of 
id, so many continue to clothe themselves and 

so as to weaken the resisting powers, but 

s is, without doubt, due to the fact that 

irmth is more agreeable until one has become 

‘ustomed to resistance to cold, after which the 
nsation of cold is not disagreeable. 

It is, therefore, the duty ot every physician to 

that his patients are hardened in this respect. 

s is possible in every case under sixty years 

age; above that age care must be exercised. 

The process of hardening is either prophylactic 

the full sense of the word and must commence 

early youth, or is commenced when the resist- 
power of the body against cold is already 
ow par. 

1 paper on Respiratory Prophylaxis. Read before 


tion on Public Health, Pochester Acade my of Medi 
U.S.A., Febr vary 22. 1905. By Paul F. Sondern, 


The first is undoubtedly the better, and can be 


commenced with the exceedingly young—be- 


ginning at the age of four weeks to rinse off 
with water of 85° F. after the bath, and then dry. 
As the child grows older, the temperature ol this 
second sponging 1s reduced, so that t the age ol 


il 
six months the water is about 75° to 70° F. When 
the child is able to stand, let him do so, and pour 


water of temperature ot roor ibout 67 ove! 
him 

This douche is also the mos stuuiple method 
for older persons, Dy means Of shower or, large 


sponge, after which the skin is dried with a rough 
towel, and then some gymnastic exercises per- 


Younger and more robust people can 


formed 
bathe in a cold room, even in winter, but it is 
advisable afterwards to fo into a warm roon ol 
do some walking, either outside or about the 
room. 

Parents should be instructed to see that the 
children continue these baths; they are gens rally 
neglected when the child is no longer in the 
nurse's hands. 

Those above fifty years ol age should, as a rule 
bathe in a warmed room and in water not below 
60° F., and those of very debilitated or anzwmic 
constitution should be advised to use water some- 
what warmer. 

Perspiration is no contraindication, but ex- 
aggerated heart or lung action should be allowed 
to subside before the application ot the cold 
water. 

For a very old person or a very much weak- 
ened adult or child. it would be the greatest folly 
to commence the building up process by the im- 
mediate use of the cold baths In these cases, 
it is best to begin by having the body rubbed for 
from two to three minutes with a rough cloth, 
preferably by another person, in a warm 
room. 

After a very few days, the quickened reaction 
of the skin will be quite apparent, and then we 
ean safely, after the dry rubbing, apply an alco- 
holic solution and follow with a short brisk rub 
of about half a minute. 

In irom SIX to eight weeks, according to the 
degree of primary weakness, water can be sub- 
stituted for the alcohol; the water should be first 
of the room temperature, and then colder day by 
day until after a further six weeks we can 
generally begin the baths 

Another method, when the facilities are at 
hand, is to give the patient a full bath in water 
of 90° F. and follow this in five minutes by a 
shower or sponge five degrees colder, gradually re- 
ducing the temperature of both day by day, until 
65° is reached; this method is especially adapted 
for children. 

When a bath is out of the que stion, we must 
resort to first rubbing dry, and then sponging and 
immediately drying the different parts ol the 
body 

Sea baths are of great benefit, but the mistak« 
is generally made of remaining in the water too 
long. Two or three minutes, or until the first 
reaction, is the proper length of time. Children 
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and then taken out. 
good ior chiidren, 


should De simply 
Wading in the 


dippe a 


salt water is 


and the sait air is a good tonic for the respiratory 
spparatus and nh some lorms Ol catarrhal 
tr t : i irce ol great com*lort Sulterers 
trol pharyngitis sicca, who in the higher and 
ir sititud have ery iggerated symptoms 
forget th na a throat when at the sea-snore 
Oy ol n tw years ! ssary to lid 
\ A I res tal t 
‘ my tun rr 
As | hav t ly stated, the cold baths are 
not all tl! ! ssary to put the body in proper 
ondition, exercise aiso being very important; this 
can be of any Kind that the heart can stand. 
lhe clothir 1 most important factor and 
the one where most mistakes are made, especially 
Lhe \ rir 0 VOOL inderwe il W ool Causes 
pro perspiration, and should never be worn 
except as an outer garment, as in summer, when 
no coat or other shrrt S worn over lit Chest 
protectors would be more properly styled ** chest 


destroyers 

Muttlers are very harmful 
addicted to throat inflammation, as they 
cause perspiration and prevent evaporation there- 
of Fur is especially harmful in this respect, but 


especially in case of 
those 


I do not think the fashion could be successfully 
combated by the physician. 
rhe wearing of heavy underwear in winter. 


esp cially by those who are confined to the home 
a great part of the time, should be forbidden, for 
we certainly do not need heavy clothing while in 
a temperature of 70° F., besides, the air in most 
houses is void of moisture. It is far more sensible 
to wear heavier outer clothing when venturing 
into the cold air. 

Our great trouble in getting our patient into 
proper form, is the disposition to put on heavier 
clothing immediately on taking cold, not realising 
that several attacks may have to be gone through 
before the resisting powers are normal. Sailors, 
I understand, usually go through a number of 
catarrhal attacks before being able to expose their 
throats and chests to the cold, as they do. 

[he cold-water cure and proper clothing will 


prove of no benefit if a person remains in a hot 


room; exercise in the open air is necessary. 

Well-ventilated and cold sleeping-rooms should 
be insisted on, but avoidance of direct draughts 
rhe body should be well covered, especially in 
+} ie uel 








SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR PIONEER NURSING 


“T° HE whole need might almost be 
il { r words I'he st of 


epitomised 
everything. 


Slowly r colonies and mission stations have 
learnt this great truth, that the indifferent 
worker, the half-baked personality, the incomplete 
entity, is of rather less worth than none at all. 
It is, perhaps, a little strange such a lesson should 





have needed teaching, that poor specimens of 
any sort of trade or profession could serious), 
been imagined as adequate for the great 
crying needs of a wilderness like South Africa 

a wilderness already peopled with every POSss1Dii 
the best and strongest that 


have 


sort of enemy to 
might be 


Pe rhaps some 


sent 


lingering hopes remained that 


land of perfect liberty beset with temptation 
might ‘‘ make a man of him yet,”’ or that oth 
catch phrase, ‘‘ give him a chance."’ A_ ver 
pitiful and striking illustration of this vicioi 
theory was afforded by the true story of 


‘mission brother ’’ sent out 


as a pioneer amo! 


a little band of workers who were to iInaugurat 
a new mission at a small mining camp 
Rhodesia. Anyone seeing this man for the firs 


time could hardly fail to notice that his face ha 
all the marked characteristics of the crimina 
Although his career as a ‘‘ mission brother ’’ w: 
mercifully short, it was long enough to do a ve! 
great deal of harm. It was found he was a hard 
drinker even at home, and had so disgraced hit 
self that this was the alternative to expulsi 
from the mission ranks. His “‘ last chance ’’ w 
given him. He used it whilst actually at tl 
mission, by going round to various isolated farn 
Boer and English, presumably to take the Gosp 
practically to obtain drink. Other vices go with 
drink, and, thanks to the white man’s advent, thy 
facilities for all are numerous in South Africa 
His doings at last reaching the ears of the Head 
of the mission, he was turned out, and became a 
guard on the Beira Railway at the noble sum ot 
£20 a month. Luckily for the railway, there is 
a rule that the bill for liquor supplied to the me: 
is sent in just before pay-day, and the amount 
is deducted from the men’s wages. The devoted 
‘* mission brother ’’—now a plain Mr.—managed 
to double his amount, and, during his equally 
brief career on the railway, got enough drink t 
upset his feeble frame entirely. He went into 
the little railway hospital, and was nursed there, 
a raving, cursing, foul-mouthed lunatic, for some 
nine or ten months. So awful was his languags 
that the nurses avoided being with him at the 
same time as the doctor, and the doctor forbad 
his wife to go near the man. He was removed it 
due course of time by a noble-hearted clergyman 
who, though not in the least responsible for what 
the mission had done, burdened himself wit! 
the care of this man, now a senile idiot. His 
home friends, naturally thankful to be rid of 
him, would stir no finger for his return. Ther 
were no infirmaries or asylums to put him in, and 
had to be tucked away in a lonely corne 
of the veldt, with a Kaffir ‘‘ boy ’’ in charge. Hi 
end, whether near or distant, is pretty certain. 
Now, this is not the digression from the subje 
it appears. I have endeavoured to show the fa 
reaching effects of a criminal negligence in choos 
ing the right out to these f 
places of the In South Afric 


so he 


, 
workers to come 


Dark Continent. 


even at the present time, society may be divid: 
up into two classes—the class that seeks gait 
class that does not 


and the 
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Love oF WoRK FOR ITS OWN SAKE. 

And here lies one of our special qualifications 
start with. A nurse must most emphatically 
belong to the class that goes out to work for 
fish ends first and foremost. It is most dis- 
ctly putting the cart before the horse. There 
sno harm at all in her seeing to it that monetary 
in is the outcome of life out there, since to 
ry nine nurses out of ten an honourable liveli- 
dd is a necessity, and the life is hard. An 
ly disablement is possible, and these things 
hould be sensibly considered. But these 
lerations must come second. The ideal for a 
joneer nurse must exist. To do any good at all 
must go out for Christ’s sake to tend suffer- 
ng humanity—willing to give all, risk all, up to 

itself if needs be, and content to get little. 
It seems as though this were insisting on the 
erest platitude; that of course a pioneer nurse 
iid not take up the work in any other way, so 
hy insist on such an obvious fact? Because, 
there are numbers who do go out with- 
out any high aims, hopes, or renunciations. Be- 
cause the difficulties of those who care are 
enhanced a hundredfold already by the advent of 
those who do not care, who apparently do not 

mean to give up anything, but *‘ jolly well get 
all other people will give them. There are even 
some who do not seem to have honesty of 
purpose, since they go out, get their passages 
paid, stay perhaps six months or a year, and then, 
when married, coax their husbands to take them 
either home to England, or at any rate to Durban 
or Capetown, away from the risks and discomforts 
that were evidently greater than they anticipated. 


s 


coh - 


— » & 


, 


St 


COURAGE. 
rhat brings us to our second necessary quali- 
fication—courage—physical as well as moral 
courage. Cowards are not much good anywhere, 
and less in South Africa than in most 
places. One of the consequences of living face 
to face with danger always is, that it blunts 
people’s perceptions to the existence of it. 
But life up-country is full of very real and 
very unpleasant danger. Even at the start off, 
you may be called upon to go out 5,000 
miles, all alone, to unknown conditions, in an 
inknown land. There is danger all along the line 
until you reach your destination; the trains are 
extremely hazardous; fever lurks in all the beauti- 
a places ; and if fever does not, snakes do. The 
‘h is quite possibly driven by a drunken driver, 
who has to manage an easily overturnable vehicle 
as well as ten frisky, obstinate mules. Quite as 
likely as not, you may be detained by some land- 
slip or river rising, or actually, as has been the 
by lions in the path. The dangers are there 
right enough from the very start, and nothing but 
zh courage and unflinching determination will 
get a nurse satisfactorily through them. Good 
S seem to next on the list. The 
us Individual, who, though courageous when 
tronted with some big physical danger, is 
tened to death by every imaginable terror, is 


come 


itting person to leave alone on night duty, for 





instance. Night duty is eerie work even for the 
hardiest nerves, straight out from home. What 
some nurses whom I can recall, imploring othe: 
nurses down the kitchen lift, to leave their wards 
and come up, because ** they're so scared,'’ would 
do if left all alone in the hospital with no on 
awake, and the matron and other nurses asleep 
in huts, probably some twenty yards away from 
the main building, the doctor *‘ down town,’’ the 
‘boys ’’ in the furthest corner of the compound, 
I shudder to think. Also, the timid nurse who 
dreads the harmless mouse would have a bad 
time out there with the harmful rat, and scor- 
pions under every mat, and centipedes liable to be 
found meandering across a patient’s bed, and 
tarantulas in giddy numbers disporting them 
selves freely under the night-nurse’s chair while 
she is having supper. No, nerves of the delicate 
order should be left at home by the aspiring 
pioneer. Immediately one begins to try and 
eliminate the necessary qualifications from the 
mere luxuries among them, one finds out that 
every quality known as a necessity at home be- 
comes doubly imperative out in South Africa 
PATIENCE. 

Take patience. Most nurses are called upon 
even at home for a goodly store of it. But out 
there, treble and quadruple the home need of it, 
and you get an idea merely of the amount re- 
quired. Things are so unutterably maddening ; 
and, of course, it must not be forgotten that by 
the time you have been out a year or two you 
are pretty maddening yourself! Government or 
chartered companies are slow to move, and at 
times it does seem so imperative they should be 
quick. Things go wrong. The kitchen stove, the 
only one in the place, won't draw, and not a man 
van be induced to come and put it right. The 
boiler, one’s only chance of hot water besides 
the ubiquitous kettle, leaks, and a nice time it 
gives the nurses. Every small nursing act is 
double the trouble. A fomentation often means 
first seeing the kitchen fire is alight, and, if not, 
perhaps lighting it, then finding the fomentation 
saucepan, if you are brave enough to attempt a 
sterilised dressing, then to find a wringer suitable, 
and so on—all the little details double the usual 
difficulty. 

\DAPTABILITY. 

Adaptability, always a great advantage to 
any nurse, becomes essential if the nurse herself 
and her co-workers are to be happy in a place 
where all the conditions of life are far removed 
from anything any one of them has had a 
chance of experiencing. Discomforts have got 
to be, so the best thing is to make them as little 
uncomfortable as possible, and that is always 
done best by adapting oneself to circumstances, 
instead of expecting circumstances to adapt then 
selves to you. 


A SENSE oF Humour 


Now, the last, but far from least, very im- 
portant qualification, essential to the up- 
country nurse, is a sense of humour. At home 
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with th wk « t gets along fairly ives all behind he She enters as a ser, 

half the best things in life, and f the sick—a nurse She does the most me1 
mal others tremely uncon fortable the most unpleasant vork; she submits hers 
| of it; but it is not an essential at- | to rules, to discipline, to early, late, and lo 
i {) the! t st! S all the difler hours; she sits up by mghnt, she closes the ey 
i to th nurse herself and to those of the dead and rn ceives the new-born infant 

i Giss has sa und, I believe her arms; and yet she wears no halo on her he 

) ! 0, that women have no sense nor the apparel of sanctity. 
Had her Ot thos ventiemen lived She has nursed the King in his palace 

ry hospital 1 venture to think they | been treated as a friend she has nursed the | 
\ I I i their oF n. Certainly, any man in his slums and the pauper in the wo 
r 1 good ! develop hous She has nursed the Egyptian w 
} ps ! need Only insist nolera und the Indian with plague she | 

rn ! present in the pioneet nursed the leper, the publican, and the sim 

t na nait ns to dado the She has recelved and put the Royal child in 

lna rot ta nse ol humour might ht va yt she has done the same to the cl 

i if ts possessol since things are so oft th labourer; she has loved and shed te 

nny she might die of a surfeit | over the infants of those imbecile girls so 

b t is a true tf that, when un- | quently found in the workhouse. 
i nines tf ili to be unhy, they Cease She has nurs dd the soldier and the bi 
mfortabl There is a certain con- vounded in war, the Greek, the Turk, and 
Lit h OF atmosphere which at times is exceed- Infidel She is to be found all over the wo1 
v iepressing out there 1 certain condition teaching the Ke ptian the Syrian, the Indi 
which itfect the nerves and like jaun- | and the Heathen to nurse their own sick. 

| predisposes the subject to be sorrowful. She owns half a dozen journals; she has edit 
\lso, there is any amount of tragedy in the air, | papers and written books; she has her own clu 
und it needs a good deal of comedy to relieve the | her hotels, and boarding houses, and the bigg 
tensi shops pride themselves in having special depa 
By } imour let none misunderstand and sub- ments tor her She has become indispensa 
| Humour can, after all, only to the nation at home and abroad, for she is 
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life, and to deal 
in this strenuous 
soul that 
life. Death 
even in our 


Is, and, besides, there is added 
fact that the people who die are 
onal friends—-perhaps a man you 
with a few nights betore, or have 


with touches of fever, 
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request in every home in Great Britain, and 
every hotel on the Continent and elsewhere. 

She has organised hospitals, formed trai 
and 


schools, 


and servants, not only in her own country, 
almost all over the world, for she is a mode 
the whol world. 

rhe strength of the British nation is that it | 


laws and submits to them. This has been 
strength of the British nurse. Whether she v 
the daughter of a duke or an artisan, she has s 
mitted herself to hospital laws and learnt d 
cipline as do the soldier, the sailor, and 
they rise in their professions. 
protection for her profession 
Select Committee of 


discuss thes 


Tore 


curate be 
She seeks 
‘ ' 


] 
iniform, and lo a 


Houss ot Commons matters, 
them 
Wwol 


iderful woman Has she 
woman, an int 


ho t 
} 


proved hersell a remnarkable 


Wotlnal an 


lectual unselfish woman, an enterp 
! launtless woman? One word more- 


sh 


not a hypocrite Her cap, apron, and cot 


dress are emblems of servitude; she has no ca 
no unctuous manners, and yet many a nurse 
musician, an artist, a linguist, a handsome won 


1 moneyed woman has obeyed Chris 


command, and become a servant of the 


alut Says 1 othing about It. 
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LECTURES TO MIDWIVES 


UNDER THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


HEN it was suggested, towards the end of 

\ last year, that the London County Council 
yuld organise lectures to bona fide midwi ve = 
had enrolled under the Midwives Act oi 

102. there was a certain amount ol opposition to 
1e idea, especially in nursing circles; many were 
ptical as to the wisdom of such a movement, 

d the question was asked, Will it do any 
od? And, in fact, some went so far as to fore- 
ll inevitable failure. It was certainly an ex- 
eriment, and in the beginning the classes were 
ormed as an experiment The chief difficulty 


that seemed to present itself was the very prac- 
tical one of collecting the women together to form 


ventres for the lectures; and—to insure attend- 
in sufficient numbers to satisfy the ‘dictum 
f the London County Council—that, in order to 
art a class, ‘* not less fhan twenty applications 
st be received from persons wishing to attend 

h classes.’ Dr. Collie, the able adviser to 
Council on such matters, realised this diffi- 
ty, and, when reporting to the sub-committee 
whom rested the r sponsibility ot recom- 
ling the adoption ot the scheme, re- 

ed :—‘‘ The idea of attempting to teach these 

n is an excellent one, for their existence 

ices the lives of thousands of parturient poor 

n The task of getting them to attend the 

res, and of maintaining their interest, will 
lificult one. I am strongly of opinion, how- 

that it should be attempted, and, I believe, 
preliminary arrangements are made with 

ind the teaching is good, much useful work 
done.”’ The London County Council 
accepted the voluntary help of the Asso- 

m for Promoting the Training and Supply ef 
wives (made through the hon. treasurer of 
\ssociation, Mr. A. L. Leon, a member of 

Council), which body had the courage to 
rtake the formation of centres. The ‘‘ tact, 

Dr. Collie’s insight showed him would be 
ssary, had to be largely exercised to ovel 

the quite natural disinclination of many of 
hunted out of their ordinary 

ind to dissipate the 

uneducated class who feel that they are 

to be ** supervised after having gone on 

r old ways for so long. Several carefully 

engaged by the Association 
them confidenc: 


omen to be 


suspicion inevitable 


ad iadies were 
sit the midwives, and give 

pian, by explaining to them the object ol 

isses and the advantage to themselves of 
formed 


ertain 


ng. Thus, seven centres were 


st be confessed with difficulty and a 
numbers 


nt of disappointment as regard 
work were able 


engaged in the to see 


I Those 

od done to even so small a number ol 
is 135, which is the reported total number 
first seven classes. 


having be en pre sent 


ling the 
writer of these notes, 


of the lectures speaks with know- 


course 





ledge of the incalculable good done to this par- 
ticular class, and there is every reason to believ: 
that equal good was done else where. At first, 
one is almost ashamed to say, there was a feeling 
akin to dismay at the appearance of some women 
and the first impression was 

‘* Is it any good But 


lectures ore felt h imbled 
capac ity 


attending the class, 
an echo of the query 
after two or three 
he fore the evidence of the latent 
for improvement, which surely exists in 
people And, dare it be hinted that the im 
provement was most noticeable after the lecture 
which the syllabus demanded should include 
teaching the pupils to disinfect their hands? 
This meant, as well as preparing the disin- 
fectants, that they should use plenty of soap and 
water, and ‘‘ wash and scrub their hands for ten 
minutes.’’ They were told at the previous lecture 
that this would be expected, and yet, alas! many 
came with dirty hands However, the deed was 
done: those who took part in the practical ct 
monstration (and this was quite voluntary) left 
the school with clean hands, and from that dat 
their improvement in personal cleanliness and 
tidiness was marked. Their 
Gradually, as the classes proceeded 


most 


self-respect was 
awakened 
more and more interest was shown, and an eage) 
desire to learn took the place of the almost stolid 
indifference that was apparent in 
women at first; and at the end of the course 
there were 
desire expressed for more lectures 
‘should not be lost sight of. 
The primary intention that the 
be only for bond fide (that is, 
Wives, was not adhered to, for it was found that 
there were a number of midwives who had been 
trained twenty or thirty years ago, who felt their 
ignorance as regards modern methods ind the 


SOT E o! the 


regretful leave-takings, and a strong 
and that the \ 


le ctures si ould 


untraimed mid 


use of antiseptics, and who could benefit greatly 
by the classes. This extension is wholly justified 
DY Dr. Collie’s report made to the Council after 
the first seven sets of lectures, in which he 


says: 


“Two classes of women have attended the lectures 
First, those who have received no training; and second (in 
much larger numbers), those who at periods more or les 
remote have obtained certificates, but who, feeling that 
they needed instruction, have gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunities afforded by the classes 2 es 

“Our knowledge of the germ origin of puerperal disease 
ind how to prevent it isa comparatively recent discovery 
Therefore, thousands of women now llowed to practise 


have received no instruction in modern methods, and can 
know nothing of antiseptic midwifery 

” Many of the certified women attending these classes 
have andidly confessed that their obje t wa t learn 


able to escape report by the Counci in 
spector appointed under the Midwives Act Moreover 
many of these women are uneducated, and must necessari 
have spent most olf their short 

irning how to learn. They work alone 
have the opportunity of learning new methods by meeting 
each other in their work. They are associated mostly witl 
those who are slovenly and dirty, and they themselves 
years pass grow careless and indifferent. How could it be 
otherwise? The importance of giving such 
opportunity of re-learning the theoretical part of their 
work and of teaching them modern methods and antisepti 
precautions is evident.” 


enough to be 


course of instruction in 


they ao not even 


vomen ! 


++ + 


District monthly nurses were also pern d to 
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ear 


rr 


can 


1, and h help has been given to them by 
the fundamental principles of 

nt feeding ind the value of fresh air, su 
nad mlness Lhe lecturers were all 

| ind women, among whom we may 
tha I ilu D Mary Rocke’s special 
ver of teaching has | icknowledged by her 
I ! i ecturer to the ore ater 

mber of the classes. 


We are glad to see that the 
uuncil intend to continue the 
i1utumn session, and that 
rmed all over London; and, 
suncil have formally sanctioned the 


London County 
lectures during 
centres are being 
further, that the 
attendance 


trained maternity nurses and midwives. The 
ibus for the lectures has been revised with 
at care and with expert medical knowledge, 


1 the provision for a practical hour instead of 
I il hdur, as before. is ore atily to be com- 
The good that may result from even the first 
en classes is summed up in Dr. Collie’s re port 


all the classes is 15.2. Let 
” assumed that each midwife attends two confinement 
week (a very moderate estimate), it follows that 
1) mothers will during the next twelve months be visited 
h for ten days by women from one class alone. 
[These women carry with them their newly acquired 
wledge of the general principles which intluence the 
wth and development of infants. What better agency 
be devised for directly influencing the national 


The average attendance at 


es per 


physique 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT 
NANCY 





PREG- 
PARTURITION 
collected 


\ND 


lours, has 


notwithstanding 


country 


7 ISAMBERT, of T 
notes about local superstitions still prevalent 
a ? 4 


ongst French women, 
general distribution of education on modern 


nciples throughout the Republic from Calais to 
+ 


Pyrer . We find, of course, legends about 
sternal impressions, but they are of little scien- 
r pract il interest, as apparently authentic 

. ‘ n represent pure fancy or coincidence. 
hology shows us that a longing for strawberries 


the mother has nothi to do with naevi in the 


1, and embryology proves that hydrocephalus 
not d loped through the fact that the mother 
s | rightened by a man in a very big hat 
( rious customs. based on an idea that 

il | ntl l l tl tetus Dé ond the 

t he begot it in idea not unknown 
! i ra Ss still preval amongst 

I sant Dr. Marignan, of Marsil- 
ied i | who put on her 

t haste! laboul preferring it to 

t Dr. | repeatedly observed simila 
LCS } | rt ! I woman 

né r is nat sid out and then 
tting it on her | 1. The idea is carried further 
listricts in Lorraine, the husband’s 

thing being donned as an oxytocice. In 
listricts, and in parts of the country 


arital cotton 


night-cap, a 


ind Toulouse. the n 
French rustic, 


t on the head of th 





ee 


is used as a pad tied against the vulva to pi 
a threatened abortion 
The 


recelves 


gravest O© all iying-in-room superst) 
from Dr. Isambert 
he dwells on the strange tendencies in ce 
prefer dirty to bed-liner 
the canton of Ligueil, in Touraine, the m 
takes the greatest care to collect and soil as 1 
sheeting as possible when she is nearing t 
and after being delivered between dirty sheet: 
supply of foul linen is frequently changed d 
the puerperium. In one case of puerperal 
Dr. Isambert had the greatest difficulty in g 
the soiled sheets removed under his own su; 
tendence, and though his orders were appar 
obeyed, he suspects that the dirty linen wa 
placed in the patient’s bed directly his back 
turned, to be temporarily put aside at his 
ing hour. In the Department of the Var 
linen is always used to clean the woman 
delivery, the washing itself not being undert 
for several hours. The belief in which thes: 
sanitary practices originated remains obscurs 
the seventeenth century some popular cust 
appeared to denote that the infant at birth 
held as a nobody, an unbaptised child of w: 
unworthy of clean sheets—luxuries provided 
a guest. There is no evidence, however, that 
practice above described is based on that doct: 
more likely it means that women dread c 
cold and associate clean linen with damp 
usual cause of that complication. Probably 


much attention 


ciean 


districts to 


same idea explains why women in Ligueil of 


wear linen throughout the catam: 
period. 

In conclusion, Dr. Isambert declares that s 
of the methods employed to hasten labou 
humble far from the ignoble strife of 
madding crowd of the boulevards are enous 
make the modern obstetrician turn pale, yet s 


how fine children are born and bred in thos« | 


dirty 


cots 





OXYGEN IN EPILEPSY 

FRENCH doctor instances the case of a man, 5 
A of age, who had been for 50 years an inmate ot 
tic asylum, was iiable to epileptic fits, and was thre 
with imminent asphyxia in the course of an attack 
face was purple, his mouth and nose were full of 
saliva, his eyes were glassy, his pulse was irregular 
his extremities cold. The doctor immediate 
for a bag of oxygen and placed the mouthpiece b: 
the patient’s lips. Almost as the 
opened and respiration simulated by intermittently 
ing the bag, the patient himself, his eyé 
their deathlike appearance, and he sat up; being der 
and having a propensity to violence, he also ende 
to strike those near him. Venesection 
have been could not be _ perfor: 
account of his struggling and resistance. The epile 


were 
soon as stopcor 
came to 


who were 
desirable. but 


soon passed off and did not recur. 

After this trial of oxygen the doctor was indu 
employ inhalations of the gas in the treatment of a1 
boy, 15 years of age, who had been in the asylu 
four years; he was subject to epileptic fits, which 


| 
with hardly any interval, and mig 
as frequent as 200 per month. Under this treatme! 
fits soon ceased, the patient became calm, and his 
health, which had been very improved s 


continued 


times 


weak, l 


Several female patients also received inhalations of 
when 
were very encouraging. 


impending. and in all cases the 


fits were 


nt 
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AS A PROFESSION 
FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


y spe ik of nursing as a new profession, but 
ally if began nineteen centuries ago. The 
of the early church, the Catholic 

rf d charity and the Lutheran deaconesses 
1 more or less occupied in nursing the 


al 
That, however, was not their whole voca- 
Even Fliedner’s deaconesses at Kaisers- 
although rightly considered the pioneers 
new profession of nursing, were still very 
y occupied in teaching and in reformatory 
nursing was only a part of their general 
ng service 
t “until Florence Nightingale established the 
ol for nurses at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 
0 was there any opportunity for the educa- 
of women who wished to undertake the pro- 
on of nursing as their whole vocation, quite 


pendently of church control. Not until then 
t recognised that carrying out Christ’s teach- 
visiting the sick, and in helping the help- 
vas as possible outside as inside the religious 


ke separation of the medical profession from 
clerical had taken place nearly a thousand 
s before, making possible the wonderful de- 


lopment of medical knowledge and practice at 


v 
t! 
iad 
yar 
so 
’ 
‘ 
) 
B 
s 5S 
- 


present time. 

though only three-quarters of a century has 
d since Fliedner’s school on the Rhine be- 
less than half a century since the Nightingale 
| began at St. Thomas’s, and only a third 


century since the work began in America, 
are now thousands of training schools for 
es in civilised countries. There are about 
indred such schools even in New England. 
sing is distinctly woman’s work. It is 
there are many good male nurses. Some of 
hysicians still believe that we know some- 
of the art. At any rate many of us have 


ged to do more or less of the nursing of 


tients; and we all of us have rather definite 
the kind of nursing we desire for them 
spite of the similarities of the nurse’s and 
sician’s functions, there is nevertheless a 
lifference. It is the physician’s function 


: the cause of his patient’s illness and 
ng, and to pre ‘scribe the proper ee nt: 


se’s function to carry out that at- 

he nurse is the p hysici ian’s assist og 
itive officer. Now without discus- 
especial fitness of men for the great 
bility of deciding the course to be fol- 
ve can all agree that women are peculiarly 
no less onerous task of iently and 


ful obi di- 


ability to 


ring for the patient in 
physician's orders 


The 


the helpless is woman’s distinctive 
N irsing is peer ring. Grown up folks 
sick are all babies, and some of us are 
en only slightly ill. 
other professions, women have to com- 


Alfred Worcester 


extracts from a paper by Dr. 
eri 


an College women. 








pete with men, and in many lines of work women 
are handicapped in this competition. From some 
professions most women are debarred by the no- 
_— ‘ty that novelty always occasions. The 

: profession on the other hand is woman’s own 


nurs- 


4 lligence, skill, and devotion are the indis 
pensable qualities in both the professions ot 
medicine and of nursing. And true education for 
either profession must aim at the equal develop 


ment of each of these qualification 


This fact has been as yet only partially recog 
nised. And nurses possessing any two of these 
three necessary qualifications, or even only on: 
of them, have hitherto found sufficient employ 
ment. It is, therefore, no wonder that the train- 
ing schools have continued satisfied with their 
own shortcomings. For so long as the public 
was satisfied with lack of intelligence in trained 
nurses or lack of skill or lack of devotion, as the 


case might be, no pressure would be felt by the 


schools to provide more properly qualified nurses 


Thus, in the smaller schools where the oppor 
tunities for hospital training are insufficient for 
the full development of a good technique, if the 


student nurses are intelligent, tactful, and devoted 
to their patients, their lack of skill is overlooked. 
And in the large hospitals, where technical ability 
is always at a premium, and where head nurses 
and house physicians are always at hand, a com- 
paratively unintelligent and heartless woman, if 
skilful and literally obedient to orders, often 
passes as an excellent nurse, although in private 
practice, except in the rare cases where the home 
is of necessity transformed into a hospital, such 
a nurse would be a rank failure 

As the phy sician’s assistant the nurse need only 
be skilful, but as the physician’s executive 
must also be highly intelligent. In his presence 
she has only to do what she is told to do: in his 
absence she must act for him And as the 
science of medicine advances it is becoming more 


she 


and more impossible for the physician to pre 
scribe just what shall be done by his executive 
in every possible emergency. He is obliged to 
rely more and more upon the nurse’s common 
sense and knowledge of the principles involved 
In private practice this is so to a far greater ex 
tent than in hospital practice. Thus, in the most 


important matter of securing and maintaining 
asepsis, in the hospital the nurse can implicitly 
follow rules and tes ety plenty of aseptic 
material and of reemtg Ors agents are at hand, 
and all her co-workers help her. But in private 
practice she alone in the household knows what 
asepsis means, she is cramped by insufficiency of 
material, and, instead of following indly iny 
rules, the nurse must improvise an aseptic ré- 
gime. In order to do this successfully she must 
understand the principles involved This in turn 
requires a considerable know leda of bacteriology 
The nurse need not know how to different he 


ntis { 
germs. Indeed, few 
But she 
the se 
involved in 


different disease-producing 
physicians are thus accomplished 
know something of the nature of 
order to understand the principles 
their destruction. 


must 


germs ili 
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f ' strength, sl el herselt filling God 
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! 4 - , a . ! | s Aa Ss 1 i I ppihe 
th ted I} t < ng is so distinctly a Chris 
1. thie i wee t that 1 now believe that « 
‘ , ’ } ’ i ! ! full succeed is ! 
" hind a mole is still radiant of 1 
+} ‘ "4 | } ry , sit the si n (‘hy 
- nes x ire y unto Hin But n 
, | soul satisfying is the labour « 
} | rit thy ! t { nurs wii without tl 0 
t! ; I ed ‘ vVard observances, Gevotes 
. ) sect ge e of God in serving His heh 
| } ley i i s 1 there shines tort 
| a. SRaneES, pemees & Sanw ren \RMY NURSING IN INDIA 
“ae - we yin. en "J* HE more one compares notes on the various 
ea tol uso J we , tel Oo! | ! ng, t! ’ e is it chk that every one | S 
I I lar creat t thi }} penalties nd its intages A correspondent wit) 
t} tl lemand ! perien n ten military hospitals in India, speaks « 
| as —_ Ss . . hard especially in times of epidemic, and of the 
4 : : ; 74 ' c+ . af en - ! ' tut Natu vy a sister wl has been on duty 
. > x i t ter p.! teels ibs iteiyv worl it i 
nom t nit hn sit ol ! res I lay On the other hand, the mate in some } 
are somewhat lower t ma $ t are htfu nd ther ire slack times with ver 
higher than tl salal high s tea ! lo nurse fresh from the bright decorated 
- : i he mast striking characteristic of militar 
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u t visit t I nsists hietly of enteric cases, and t 
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| not so n © t f uival if the end should come, the sister is at hand to « 
VO? ’ { liv professior ir into th fter-world 
if I I tl il | Vv il ! te nt oO! is , . > , . + . ) , , . ) ' ‘ 
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VIISS LOUISA TWINING strained to do what came to hand here was 


not the publicity ol to-day it may be bDecause 


AND HER WORK the work devolved primarily upon individuals 


there were not so many societies and organisa- 


I: snort article, It Is not possible to speak tions otf all kinds; and work had to be done 











stice of Miss Louisa Twining’s purpose- | often with many rebuffs, instead of any hope of 
| courageous work during a life extending appreciation 
ore than three-quarters of a century: a But pleasant as it is to moralise over a life 
ived to the extent of her wonderful that sets one dreaming and wondering, we must 
s since early youth First, in the enjoy hasten on, and mark some of the effects of Miss 
ot happy childhood, when stores of im- Twining’s earnest work 
s and thoughts were forming a remark First and foremost come her efforts for 
iracter: and later. in the full fruition of the better administration of the Poor Law 
d activity, until so recently as last year, | especially with reference to nursing She 
two occasions recognition was made ol admits that this sul ject has filled her the iohts 
DCG services In the sSubimer, his and time more than any other during the greater 
the King con- part of her life. Miss 


wining is not a nurs 


and yet few have done 





| ipon Miss Twin 
decoration of 


lL, of Grace of the more to advance the 
(yy r of St. John of claims of the sick than 
if she has. In reading 


rus em: and on 
November 16th, the 
ghtv-fourth  anniver- 
sal f her birth was 
celebrated by the pre- 
sentation, at the house 
of Lady Strachey, of 
luminated address 
casket, in appre- 

ition of her work. 
This address was signed 
DY ne arly 800 co- 
v rs and admirers 
On this occasion, many 
present were deeply 
touched to receive what 
\liss Twining called her 
. Les icy of Work.,’’ 


9 to those whom 


her ‘* Reeollections of 
Life and Work,’’ on 
learns that she did at 
one time have some 
idea of being trained, 
but she says: *‘ I found 
that nursing was a 
vocation I could not 
follow, though deeply 
interested in all that 
concerns a" 

A reader ot Miss 
Twining Ss ty Recolle Cc 
tions of Workhouse 
Visiting and Manage- 
ment during twenty 
five years,’’ which was 





published in book form 


s said she was leav- in 1880, is struck with 
ug to carry out certain the evidence of three 
questions cl reform characteristics which 

st lly needed. This have been the keynote 
| v’’ is so practi- to Miss Twining’s suc- 





we quote the cess through life, in 


ts, in the hope that what she has under 





e 





s nay be moved to —————— Se taken, viz., courage, 
1) The appoint- Miss Lovisa TWINING unyielding persever- 
women on all ance, and a_ steady 

Councils. (2 The appointment or } purpose amid many disappointments and dis- 
Inspectors to all country workhouses couragements 
maries, (3) The employment ot women In the early days of her campaign waged 

s ns at police courts and stations, speci- against the abuses of Poor Law nursing, she 
The reception ot women and girls brought } ik lt. with characteristic discernment, that lady 
g¢ the night. t) The appointment of | visitors would not only be an inestimable boon 

Boards oi Manage ment of the London to the poor inmates of workhouses themselves, 

s but would be the means of bringing the light of 
echt programme, truly; but much has | public opinion upon the serious evils that ex 

by Miss Twining and a band of workers | isted. This conviction strengthened her efforts, 
red during the middle of the last | which extended over some years, to bring about 
ior the cood of social reforms against a a system ot visiting which was in re ality the 
prejudice unknown to us of a later day first ste p towards an exposure of many ol the 
ning herself tells us that at that time j abuses in these institutions. Her first visit to a 


s done ‘‘ for work's sake.”’ with no workhou Was in 1853—to the Strand Work- 
ei thanks ’ but because one felt con- | hous to see an old woman in whom she was 
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| Li! lor I ! 1d that in those 
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nh gr ait t i da rs nd one 
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| t Sé I tha I i Miss 

I é her dent dis rn 

H W I i ! ' i sim 

} ; e to y eS 

t! I el! i nes irs und 

hat wlludes he great want 

} t } +? ryt 

She speaks of finding one of her 

old i s sl i to call ther n a 

ird pa I re a lar vith a 

tor l the beds and sl vere quite dirty 

ind gi i! st depressing s1 ht, more so than 

D , r ther seemed no efiort at work for 
good, or t ombat tl evi! 

Miss Twining’s first interview of an official 

nature, with a President of the Local Govern- 


ment Board. is described by her thus 

I thought it would be a most alarming inter- 
and as I drove down to Whitehall, I con- 

jured up all sorts of fears as to the result of my 


‘ 


lew 


audacious attempt I suppose these fears were 
apparent, for, as I entered, the attendant said 
to me: * You need not be afraid, ma’am, you 
will find them very nice gentlemen.’ And so 
t proved my idea had been that I should 


meet an array of formidable officials, forming the 
Board, but I saw only two.”’ 

If we follow the history of Poor Law nursing 
through we mark Miss 
Twining’s influence and work in each milestone 
of reform Largely through her publications and 
personal infl in 1861 a first inquiry was 


its various stages, can 


uence, 


made as to the number of paid nurses employed, 
which resulted, in 1866, in the important 
Lancet Commission This marked a crisis; 
and there followed the separation, by Act of 
Parliament, of the Metropolitan Infirmaries from 
the Workhouses Comment on such an im- 
portant advance S unnecessary, and we can 

| ture Miss Twining’s gratification 
The formation, in 1879, of the Workhouse In- 
firmary Nursit \ssociation was another forward 
1 mer nt history of Poor Law nursing 
This Asso tior founded DY the late Constance 
\Marchioness of Lotl ! tl Lady Montagu of 
B nd Miss ] s wining, became 
! Under tl presidency of 
H.R.H. tl ite Duchess of Teck (who permitted 
t ! ! Mai \delaide 


nt tl s itlo} 

nas Wo! t nt nty-five irs of some 
oppos ! nd mat lifficulties Through 
s influer system of trained nursing has been 
Introd 1 In workhous¢ nfirmaries, effort being 
S} tity li ted towards th uuntrvy institu- 
ns where — the idea of trained nursing 
Vas vers slowly accepted \ practical 


ially 





infirmaries, and of binding 


to this branch of their profession for a de 


lor workhouse 


period, thus securing, in a short time, as 
of such nurses After the Nursing Order of 
was issued, the association ceased to train 1 
f ng that their work in this direction was 


the urgent and rept ated 
of the association, a De partmental Committ 


t Local Government Board was app 
early in 1892, to inquire into the ques 
rkhous nursil and, after most my 
evide! had. been taken, a Report was issu 
November, 1902 It will be in the mem 
ma terested in nursing that one of 
commerdations of the Departmental Con 
was the creation of what they ealled th 
fied nul This recommendation caus 
strong protest from the Workhouse Int 


the form of an in 
As far as the publ 
been he ard ol 
acti 


q 1est 


Nursing Association in 
ally signed Memorial. 
concerned, nothing 

Memorial or of the 

the Local Government 
still awaited. 


has 
Report, and the 
Board on the 


Miss Twining’s work as a guardian of Ken: 


ton and Tunbridge Wells well known 
must also brietly mention that the first hom 
workhouse girls was started chiefly owing t 
energy and influence. 

Her interest in epileptics 
humane and practical way by her receiving 


1S 


was shown 


her own home a certain number of pers 
afflicted by this disease, at a time when not! 
of an organised character was being done 
them. Later, she founded the Home for By 
tics and Incurables, and she is even at 


present time working in this cause. 
started several district nursing homes in 
and elsewhere. 

Miss Twining’s interest in 
History helped to give the recreation which 
have needed to a mind which 
constantly upon the sad facts of life. It 
lightful to read of her travels abroad an 


been 


rapture over Venice, of which she speaks as ** 


surpassed and unique amongst all the sig! 
the world,’’ and other places where she re’ 
in beautiful scenery. She written s 
volumes on Art, among which may be 
mentioned ‘‘ Symbols and Emblems of Ear 
Medizval Christian Art,’’ and in 1879 she 

Home for Art Students in Bru 


has 


Spt 


to start a 
Square. 
es ‘ 


ts of social qu 


tion, and Miss Tv 


lfemperance and all 
have claimed much atten 


aspec 


many leaflets are an education in thems 
Her wonderful power of dealing with her 
jects with an almost statesmanlike gras] 


and classifying 


her h 


convinces 


ibit of summing up 
her readers 

In view of the many 
Miss Twining has given to her 
1 hardly grudge her 
claims from Irequent attendance at 
But we cannot spare her pen 


ars this in I lement 


f strer 


we cal 


tions 


that for manv v: 


l 


Art and in Nat 


awe | 


+ 


Ss 


t} 


} 


She has als 
Lond 
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than the sword,’’ will continue to give to the 
world those pithy and convincing letters and 


rt s which must have been the means of in- 
many others to action. 
onclusion, we quote from a letter written 
t o-worker with Miss Twining of many years, 
with whose view we entirely agree:—‘‘ Her 
r of judging for the good of numbers, and 
ily for the individual, seems to me the main 
nd exceptional point of power in her work 
differentiates it from that of most women, 
uve often apt to be engrossed in details, so 
I one cannot see the sky for the trees.’ It 
is a masculine trait, in the best sense of the word, 
is been of untold value in the many splen- 
rorms she has accomplished, more especi- 
the field of Poor Law work in which the 
f the greater number—ratepayers included ! 
» often lost sight of by philanthropists.” 





WIDER WORLD OF 
WOMEN 


[ISS CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., has 
M been appointed principal of Cherwell Hall, 


THE 


Oxford, the ‘Training College for Women 
S lary Teachers of the Church Education 


Corporation. For many years Miss Dodd has held 
st of Lecturer on Education and Mistress 
lethod in the Victoria University of Man- 
ester. Her educational studies have been 

1 on at home and abroad, where she 
vorked at the Universities of Jena and Berlin. 
She has written on education, both in English 
| in German, and she has contributed articles 
veral magazines, and also lectured in the 
r vacation courses at German universities. 
nt of interest to women will take place 

in November, when an exhibition is to 
ned exclusively for women’s work. Ex- 
ire invited from the widest field; every 
of painting, enamelling, illuminating, 
embroidery, and photography will be 

led. The exhibition has been organised by 
the proprietors of the journal, Le Gaulois. The 
president is M. Georges Berger, and among 


the presidents are the Dowager Duchesse d’Uzes 

und M. Henri Lavedan. The exhibition will 

on November 25th and close on December 

LO Prizes will be awarded for the best work 

tl lifferent sections, and women of any 
may send in exhibits. 


s often affirmed that women are lacking in 
but the following statistics on women 
ought to do something towards 
¢ this view. In the first half of the nine- 
century only thirty-five women obtained 
America, between 1850 and 1860 
five women became patentees, but during 
ten years, 1860-70, the number rose to 
decade ending 1890 there were 
men who took out patents, representing 


S entors 


T ts Yr) 





about one per cent. of the whole number. In 
England the percentage of women patentees is 
two. Many of the inventions made by women 
have to do with dress, household appliances, and 
furniture, but in America and also in England 
there have been many improvements § in 
machinery of a complex kind patented by women, 
and an American woman patented an improved 
steam-engine, which is used on one of the rail- 
ways there 


* *% ¥ oa x 


In the United States it seems that a greater 
number of women proportionately are engaged 
in journalism than in this country, and that 
many of them rise to positions of greater respons 
bility and influence in connection with th dis 
tribution of news. We hear of one young woma 
who entered a Press Agency as a typewriter, and 
is now the general manager of the agency, with 
100 reporters under her in all parts of the State 
She keeps in perfect touch with them all by tel 
phone or telegraph, and is often able to inform 
them of events in their locality before 
heard of the matter themse! 


they hav 


ives. 
x x ¢ ) . 


A VERY interesting little book is the ‘* Calendar 
of the Japan Women’s University for 1904-1905,’ 
sent out from Tokio. It tells us that the Japan 
Women’s University was planned as early as 
1896, but did not take pra ‘tical forn till 
April, 1901, when it was opened with 300 
students in the University proper and 500 in the 


Higher Girls’ School attached to it In \p ae 
1904, at the end of a three years’ course, 120 
students graduated at the new university. The 
entire curriculum is divided into three courses 

preparatory, university, and post graduate 


The university work comprises three branches 
domestic literature and 
English literature. The services of two English 
Newnham and thi 
engaged for the 


science, Japanese 





ladies, one trom from 


Well sley, are 


English language 


and literature. Some Japan se ladies are also 
engaged as teachers of Japan sé literature 
poetry, and music. The aim of the education is 


thus embodied :—‘‘ The University aims at im 
parting higher education to the 
Japan, with the object of enabling them to satis- 
factorily discharge their duties as women, wives, 
and mothers, fully equipped with ideas and 
knowledge in touch with the progress of the 
nation and the world.’’ 

With such a high end in view Japan has little 
to fear in the future from the higher education 
of its girls, and perhaps some of our own older 


daughters of 


institutions might draw some profitable lessons 
from such a programme 
a - ¥ ¥ > * 


ALL women will hear with regret of the sudden 
death of Dr. Barnardo, whose short life of sixty 
years has been devoted to rescuing children from 
the slums, and whose great work will remain as 
an everlasting memorial to him 
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: . from our OW! It has been said that recreation 
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: ! Ss a pall I lern sound about in ol 
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| - That voung Mrs. Jones has a nev 
» that Grannie Smith is down with th 
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the | \\ } Jin vent awa I Tri mportance to them than Mr. Balt 
. mcerni Imperial Defence or the 
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OFF DUTY HOURS aspires to | 1 Napoleon of finance car 


. 
S > ss O a writer <« DoOoKSs revi 


\ FRO} Hay 


: “ re the triumphs of a society | 
~ VEN : eq s t| o studious or professional woman? Do w 
kK: ! some | | VI find it hard ! n r that happy man who “ was 
1 wl Chis ty ft : things mn ¢ t 1M ls i year " and I I 
t l} tis tl 1 Tal ol ! l nurse spe ik disparagingly of other wo! 
| mis ption whicl vails as to | whose aims in life she did not consider wort! 
l Ss ! d ? d rs ¥ 3 
t res] t! ives | HAVE ] 1 before now, I think, t! 
hos s nteres re s iiffere! pp optimist nature of tha 
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ls 
n which, in the face of difficulties and 

ibles, argues that to-morrow at this time, 

ee} is the case may be the aisagree- 

| difficult thing will be over. It is really 


into this 


cogs of! 


hile to take some trouble to get 


oils the wheels and 





whinery wonderfully, and enables you to 
ircumstance s from other people 5 point 
Living in my little village for a whik 
ved to enter into its life and the hay piness 
ions of its inhabitants. The rector may 
en a little narrow, but, bless your heart! 
ere old ladies there who considered the 
ss of his views almost irreligious. I can 
1 the squire spoke quite contemptu- 
the Londoner as an individual who did 
what real life was, and defied nine out 
them to tell the difference between a 
ind a mangel-wurzel, while his wife had 
pitv for all women who had to work for 
‘or were in the social whirlpool. As fon 
tor, he was convinced that only a man 
ptior al ability could possibly occupy his 
You see, I have to tackle all kinds 
os he remarked to me; ‘* there is no one 
pinion I can ask. The doctors in town 
uN s fall back upon the specialist : I can’t 
thrust his hands deep into his por kets as 
were the epitome of all the knowledg 
schools And, do you know, I could 
thoroughly into his view of the case 
is half inclined to believe he was 
NLY, a brief sojourn in such a village Is 
i wholesome corrective One gets on a 
s it were, and views things from the out- 
when you can do this you begin to get 
proportion. In the thick of the fight 
work is the one thing that counts, and 
moment would I say that this is not 
suld be: but the effect is narrowing How 
t a work yours may be, it is not really 
thing that matters, and those who allow 
ces to pin them down in this fashion 
me extent in the general scheme. Fon 
isons, I fancy, this especially applies 
s To them I would say, get on the 
you can, and have a look roul d The 
you can get from your ordinary ex 
thie higher will be this met iphorical hill 
ther you will se¢ It is said that when 
Edward was asked what he would 
his birthday, he said: ** LT’d like to 
le on ar mnibus! Whether tl] 
r not I do not know, but it pe 
rou. 3 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY O] 
TRAINED MASSEUSES 
|’ t is founded in De nber 4 (office, 1 
street, Strand), in order t provide t 
ient 1 euses of high ha t 
asseuses themselves, and pt 
iable ferm of curative treatment 
) the Society became incorporated under 





licence of the Board of Trade, and is now a fully con 
stituted body with a definite status, and its rights and 
ested interests would have to be considered in any Act 


regulating massage. Before in 


? 


of Parliament 
195 certificates were 
are 737 certificate 
founders, 


orporation 
granted, and 542 since, so that there 
holders The Society consists of 


members, associates, and honorary associates 


Founders are the subscribers to the memorandum and 
irticles of association Members are masseuses over the 
age of twenty-one who hold the Society's certificate, and 


Associ tes are 
practice, and 


council. 
been, or are in 


vho have been elected by th 


trained masseuses who have 


ho have been elected by the council. Members pay an 
nnua subscription. Lhis irries membership ot the 
rrained Nurses’ Club, with use of medical library, dia 


gram, appliances, skeleton, and other privileges. Certifi 
cate holders are candidate who me rely pass the examina 
tion, and are granted the certificate of the Society, not 
being on its books for en ployment. The objects are 
1. To improve the status and training of 
examination of, and the 


, lo provide for the 
ing of, certificates of qualification to mas 

». To keep a roll of informa 
tion for the public on matters connected with massage 


masseuse 
vrant 
euse 


members and a centre of 


4. To arrange lectures, provide a reference library, and 
afford opportunities for the discussion of subjects of 
interest and importance to masseuses. 


organisation to which members have 
a right to apply for advice and help in professional aith 
culties 

The Sox lety 1S managed by a 
innually by the 
members ot 


5. To provide an 


council of twenty, elected 


members; the founder ire éxr-ofnci 
council Two examinations § ar held 
fee being £1 Ils 


Candidates must produce 
evidence of 


training in the and pra 
and other trained nurses must pre 


annually, the 


satisfactory theory 


tice ol massage, than 


duce a St. John Ambulance certificate, or proof of similar 
training. Three references for character are required 
he examinations last from two to four days, and the 
candidates have to satisfy three examiners in the pro 
ficiency of their practical work, also to pass in the theory 





and 


eXaminations 


or massace, and in ele anatomy 
indidate 
a voce examination of a qualifie d lady 
elementary anatomy. ‘ 
candidates 


mising to keep the rules of the sox lety, and 


mentary physiology 


in both written and viva 
have t pass the 
docto in 


Certificates are granted 


to successful who sign a “declaration,” pro 


submit to the 


jurisdiction of the council in professional matters. Each 
certificate is signed by the chairman of the Board of 
Examiners, members of council, and secretary, and is 
tamped with the seal of the “ociet bearing he name 


date and motto, Digna eq 
All members 


associate Ss and certificate hol lers ire re 
quired to keep the following rule 
l Not to undertake any cases OI massage ¢ xcep under 
the direction of a registered medical practitioner, and in 
regard to massage for men, to act in accordance with tne 
bve-laws of the Society 
"2. Not to advertise in any way whatever eptin 
recognised medical papers , 
3. Not to sell goods to patients in a | fessional capa 
city 
The fees for the examination, &« ire devoted to the 
‘ in ex pense t hie et ina t pro irther 
I t 1 Tre » | i t ture ! i! I el 
Eminent members of the medical prof n have sl 
their interest nd recognition « the 5S | g 
t! nterestin ecture ind Y ne i 1 é 
vluat pl nt of boo the brar 
Members can attend 1 f I lor ! 
| yurse of instr n in ivanced y) | 
' il inst ”Y tr nt | N 
t t, p I exe! s na lish re i ! 
I di « 
A] ti ible il n Swedi re 
’ t re I r I | tt Tia } } 
in be taught by thos« lit he § hol 
ndidat cal d I ¢ { 4 
rhe f f the attempt to « inise the professioz 
nassage 1s proved by the long and important list in 


of the members of the medical profession 
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who have signified their approval of the aims and objects \ NURSING GUIDE 

















T i s ‘ 
| ihe isolated masseuse the Society is an organisation “T ‘HE “Guide and Register of Guy’s Hospital N 
t h she a } right t appt in profes ha now grown int a book of 150 pages, ur 
sion lifficultic bringir her in t th other and not only a guide for the nurses of that part 
more experie! } er hospital, but forms also a professional book, whic 
I < ad s represented in ever , n as well a nurses will find it to their advantage to study. The 
+} } st the Mothe ( , , ately hee! é ghty pages are occupied by xcellent articles fo 
, } \ 0 to hold smination iz about to take up nursing. 
ge for nursin roe f the Royal Army Medica “Nursing as a Profession” deals very clea ; 
Cort | that the mav hold the ertificate, not the subject, and while pointing out the decided 
} } , } ‘ tages iso enul rates those qualincations without 
} oes Oh | snd no nurse should waste her own and her h ital’s t 
ee be trained. Useful notes are given on } ate 1 
4 ave b f 4 Ir , ed listrict nursin the rvices, & while the advar 
S ned Mi se , in t training in massag ind medical elect 
1 ie and usefu iwelt o1 Che hints on infectious cases, poison 
| it t hest 1 ible positior room recipes, &c., are useful and concise, while t 
, pages headed Legal Information we would comme 
the n e of every nurse The guide may be obt 


from the hospital for 1s. 6d. 
THRE SURGEON’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR 


} ) > 
PHE DETAILS OF AN OPERATION “THE QUESTION OF STAYS* 


MODERN rt operatiol ! many instances aeé SS : 
‘ of th <a" *EEING that you recently commented or 





j ' on the part of e surgeon 1 only a high S . \ c 
degree of manipulative dexterity but also in a considerable ~Jimportant question of stays for nurses, 
measure the power ol organisati n Ihe details of the orrespondent ~ your readers n ay be int 
preparation of the patient, of the dressings, instruments, to know that Messrs. Debenham and Freeb« dy 
igatures, and so on, take up a good deal of time and | 5" ‘wl fortable wove Oro Rapdiond ‘ — wae a | 
require ecia nowledge, and it may be impossible for the USK, a we guineas or 4os. extra may ve had 
} { sitend personally t Hi the omfortable support, devoid of any pressure r} 

on . is not small, but as these stays are practically ever! 

es ae 1e that of recent vears with the gradual replace ind can be sent to the v ash _ whe n soiled, the 
ment of antisepsis by asepsis these details have been a | e@comomical in the end. In addition to these, the s 
good deal simplified, but the danger to the patient wher firm have corsets from 12s. 6d. upwards in forty 
asepsis is practised is all the greater if by chance any of makes, so that surely s mething ould be found t 
the p lure is not carried out with scrupulous a curacy every figure. For my part, I have always believed 


Whether the surgeon looks after these things himself or is corset made to order, which is best and cheapest 
compelled from the pressure of work to intrust them t end, and these ar m ude here by an experienced 
thers there can be no question but that he must be held | from two-and a-half guineas.” 

responsible in the case of any accident occurring. If he 
has any doubt as to the capability of his nurses then it 


is his duty to see that their work is properly supervised N¢ YITES F¢ yR M | DW | V ES 























and checked If he does not give clear and definite in 

structions—and whenever it is possible these should be fue London County Council, it is stated 
written—then he is alone to blame if his orders are not mote a Bill in Parliament next session dealin 
executed in their entirety In hospital practice it is ob the payment of fees to medical practitioners called 
vious that much must be left to resident officers and nurses midwives in cases of emergency, as defined by Ru 
but even here it is the duty of the surgeon to inquire fron f the Rules of the Central Midwiv Board n 
time to time into the manner in which these duties are provisions of Section IIIl. of the Midwives’ Act 
performed There is alway . tendency on the part of egislation contemplated would empower the Cou 

he most nscientious man or woman, although inspired il t pay the doctor, when thus summoned, whe 
with the best intentions, to become a little careless in the patient is unable to do so, and it would furth 
performance of duties which are of the nature of a routine the Council to recover from the patient, or f1 
to be carried on quit thout supervision. It would seem person liable by law to maintain her, the amount 
hardly necessary to call attention to such an obvious truth, fee or any portion thereof, should it be discove1 
but from time occur in which a surgeon, payment had been made that the patient, or an) 
forgetting hums ; trusted too much to others iable by law to maintain her, was in a position t 
and has neglected to overlook properly their subordinate whole or portion of such fee 

work, with disastrous results to the patient. 

A great responsibility rests upon every surgeon with re I'ue London Countv Council has taken. o1 inte 
gard to all, even the minutest, details of an operative pro to take. this action on the advice of the Midwi 
edure, no matter how impossible it may be for him actually Committee. The Metropolitan Counties’ Brancl 
to perform the wor! self. This has been recognised by British Medical Association urged such a step 

nt bject ; indeed, so much I been written Council last year, and other resolutions similai 
y y it thie irgeon’s responsibility that we should not have been a SO received by the Council It 
: t essary t ide to if any further had teresting to see the precise for hich the } 
not a case come to our knowledge recently in which the ill take, and it must be hoped that if Par 
is honestly taken by an operating surgeon, elect to settle this much vexed question of fe 
, t ited the faulty manner in whicl rtain details ill be in a form which will apply to the whole 

1 been carried out to the default of a nurse. The nurse | pot to the administrative County of London only. 

1 have been inco! petent, but that would make it all the the best expert advice will be taken upon its pr 
necessary for the surgeon to supervise every circum 


tance of the procedure before, during, and after the opera 





tiol It cannot be t trot sted upon that the MENTING upon the proposed action of the 

surgeon, and the surgeon alone, is responsible for every tish Medical Journal says 

deta of the re f th patients unde hi hares It s at first thought that use might be ! 
a terrible blow to the surgeon to know that his well-devised ions of Section II. of the Poor-law Amend: 

and safe totally failed because of the mis vhich gives to Boards of Guardians certain 
takes of an assistant, but that is the consequence of his to pay for medical and other assistance in cases 


responsibility nd he unnot escape it The Lancet lent, bodily casualty, er sudden ness I 
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ill 
ight be taken under the provisions of Section 
LXXVII. of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, which 
rs any sanitary authority, with the consent of the 
L Government Board, to provide, or contract with 
on to provide, a temporary supply of medicine 
lical assistance for the poorer inhabitants of their 
list Inquiries were made of the various Boards of 
Gu ins within the administrative county, and of the 
jlitan borough councils, with the view of ascertain- 
ether these bodies would be prepared to put in 
those sections of the above-named Acts which re- 
their respective districts, but the replies received 
that authorities were, for the most part, 

to take action in the manner suggested.” 


these 


EN are naturally and admittedly ready (and, of 
to teach their parents, and if 
is good in the family, it sometimes does so also 
ise of our youthful Colonies. But while conceding 
that they may be very well able to manage their 
irs, it seems also possible that we in the Mother 
( should know our own business best. This criti 
roused by some editorial remarks anent our Mid- 
Act in the last the journal of the 
R Victorian Tramed Nurses’ Association. After well- 
1 congratulations upon the achievement of the 
\s ition in “having every branch of special nursing 
entary to the general course of study,” attention 
to the position of the Association 


ulte competent 


issue of Una, 


as follows 

t of obstetric nursing : 
fact that the Association numbers some two hun 
1 fifty obstetric nurses, the majority of whom are 
the General Register, and that there is an average 
iddition of above forty others, all of whom must 
the General Register prior to ente ring on the sper ial 
course, is proof that it is possible to obtain the 
bstetric nurse in sutlicient numbers without resort 


inv such measure as ‘The Midwives’ Act’ of Great 


Brit which stops short at the manufacture of an infe 
de of nurse, and which, in the opinion of the 
ed profession, not only fails to meet the requirements 


situation, but carries with it the positive dangers 
reliability and inefficiency. 


[ue paragraph in the report, which is the text for this 


ent, says “The Council believes that under our 
ns,” (the italics are ours), “such an Act as the 
Midwives’ Act cf Great Britain is not only unnecessary, 
ut iid do more harm than good. One would 
need to be very conversant with “the conditions” to pro- 


an opinion upon this question, and this view is 

d by all nursing and medical authorities in Aus 
the Australian Trained Nurses’ Association, we 
thinks otherwise. But it is totally inaccurate, as 
ism, to say that the Midwives’ Act “stops short at 
nufacture of an inferior grade of nurse.” Our Mid- 

Act does not deal with nurses at all, “obstetric 
erwise, and our Australian friends should really 
ister the difference between a nurse and a midwife in 
English parlance. Midwives may not be needed in Vic- 
tor In England they are, and the Midwives’ Act has 


ssed, not to “manufacture an inferior grade of 
but to control and regulate an already existing 
profession, numbering many thousands. The medical pro- 


of Victoria may regard the Act as carrying with it 
e dangers ot unreliability and inefficiency.” In 
England the leading members >i the medical profession, 
es} y our best-known obstetricians, have been the 

est supporters of the Midwives’ Act, which they 
be a measure essential for the safety and benefit 
hole community. 





s.—The average of size and weight in a one-volk 

w, even when it is free from deformity ; 2 

1 from the earliest stage of its development, 

ommon placenta does not favour nutrition. The 

one twin before birth is three times more fre 
one-yolk pregnancies, for the twin is exposed to 

s well as to ordinary dangers in intrauterine life. 

A n writer considers that the facts of gemellar preg- 
nd to show that woman is in a state of transition 
iltiparity to uniparity. 


it seems 
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Tue Royal 
N honour of the King’s visit to Edinburgh to review 
the Scottish Volunteers, on September 18th, a grand 

two days’ féte was organised in aid of the Royal Victoria 

Hospital for Consumption. It took place on the 18th and 

19th, in part of the grounds belonging to the hospital, 

and the patients, thanks to the care of the matron and 
nurses, were very comfortably and advantageously placed 
to get an excellent of the field The grounds were 
beautifully lit up with coloured lanterns and fairy lamps, 
and there was a brilliant display of fireworks by Messrs 

Pain and Sons, London. The band of the Queen’s Rifle 

Volunteer Brigade (the Royal Scots) played during both 

evenings The weather left nothing to be desired 

Although most of the large grounds was for the use of 

the public, a great number had to be turned away for 

want of space. It is to be hoped that the hospital will 
benefit largely by the /éte. 


view 


HOSPITAL 

A Hosprrat Nurses’ Unton at Glasgow meets on the 
first Friday of each month at 80 Bath-street, and holds 
a monthly Bible reading in the Western Infirmary, with 
occasional meetings in other hospitals or nursing homes; 
some of the good work is also done by correspondence 
and by circulating the “ Nurses’ Monthly Letter.” There 
are over 200 members employed in various branches of 
nursing; Miss Kate Grant is the president, Mrs. H. A 
Roxburgh the secretary, and the members are interested 
in the support of a bed in Dr. Emmeline Stuart’s Hospital 
at Jalfa 


A new wing of the Dunpee Royat Iyrirmary will 
shortly be opened, and about thirty additional nurses will 
be required for the 120 extra beds 


DISTRICT 
THe nurse of the JakRow Nursinc AssocratTion last 
year made over two thousand visits, and the work has 


been especially useful, as there has been much scarcity of 
employment in the neighbourhood, and much local priva 


tion. Out of an income of £85, £54 was spent on the 
indigent sick, leaving a balance of £31 in hand. Gifts of 
clothes and money are needed for this impoverished 
district 


Ir has been decided to form a ladies’ sick nursing asso 
ciation at Edenfield, whose members will undertake the 
provision of special nursing and dressing near their own 
homes, as an adjunct to the local St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. 

A DRAWING-ROOM meeting was recently held by Dowager 
Lady Buxton, at Cromer, in aid of the Lonpon Biste 
WOMEN AND Nurses’ Mission. Miss Butchard, organising 
secretary, stated that the Mission, founded fifty years ago, 
now has 165 Biblewomen and nurses working among the 
poor. The nurses are all sent for two years’ training to a 
London hospital, and then remain three years with the 
Mission, which they seldom leave 


Tue nurse of the ZerLtanp Nuxstnc AssocraTion paid 
1,395 visits during the year. It that a 
second nurse is required, and that Grangemouth should 
have a hospital, Falkirk being so far away for cases of 
accident 


was suggested 


{ GRAND floral bazaar will be opened next month by 
the Countess Beauchamp, at Walsall, in aid of the local 
Vicrorta Nursinc InstirvtTion, when an effort will be 
made to clear off the debt of £500. and to add £1,000 to 
the endowment fund 


Tue death of Mr. Oriver Scarcnerp, of Morley Hall 
Yorkshire, at the age of seventy-one, is deeply regretted 
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